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CONTROL STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

By F. G. Tryon, United States Geological Survey 



The high prices of coal which have prevailed in the United States 
since the withdrawal of the government maximum prices on April 1, 
1920, and the apprehension of a fuel shortage voiced both in this coun- 
try and in Canada, have lent new importance to statistics of coal pro- 
duction and distribution. This article is an attempt to discuss what 
may be called the "control" statistics of the soft-coal supply. For 
many facts about the coal industry, such as labor, wages, mining 
methods, reserves, costs, investment, and profit, annual measurements 
are frequent enough, and the discussion of these subjects will not be 
attempted here. But the facts of production and distribution change 
so swiftly that monthly or even weekly and daily measurements of 
their broader aspects are necessary for intelligent planning either by 
the industry or by the government. To prevent misconception, be it 
said at the outset that "control statistics" is here used as a technical 
term and has no reference to government regulation. It connotes 
not statistics to control the industry, but rather operating records by 
which the agencies interested in coal production and distribution — 
operators, miners, railroads, dealers, and consumers — may guide their 
work. The need for operating statistics of the coal industry is always 
with us, but at a time like the present it becomes imperative. Decisions 
of policy, such as the laying of an export embargo, and the execution 
of specific plans formulated to carry out the policy, require accurate 
records, promptly available, of how coal is moving from mine to mar- 
ket. There is every prospect, moreover, that the need for such operat- 
ing records will be acute for months to come. Overcoming the 
transportation disability which has been the limiting factor in coal 
production since the coal strike of 1919, and rebuilding consumers' 
stocks of coal will take months. The complicating factor of the de- 
mand for export overseas, which though not the prime cause of the 
present high prices has yet had a disturbing effect on the distribution 
of the coal produced, is likely to continue for years. As long as it does, 
even superabundance of coal in the interior will not solve a recurring 
problem of distribution at tidewater points — a problem which will 
require accurate statistics available at frequent intervals. 

For the sake of brevity, bituminous coal only will be considered in 
this paper. This is not because anthracite plays an unimportant part 
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in the economy of the country, but rather because the anthracite in- 
dustry has at length achieved a condition of stability. Anthracite, 
though exported in large amounts to Canada, is not shipped overseas 
in significant quantities, and its market in the United States is con- 
fined to 23 states in the North and East. The reserves underground 
are limited, the production is relatively constant, and its distribution 
and consumption present few new problems. The mining of anthracite 
yields a major product, the domestic sizes, and a by-product, the fines 
or steam sizes. The one cannot be produced without the other, and 
the problem of anthracite distribution may be summed up in the 
statement that there is a chronic shortage of the domestic sizes and a 
chronic over-supply of the steam sizes. 

In sharp contrast to anthracite, bituminous coal is mined in thirty 
states and produced in bewildering variety. Each field has its own mar- 
ket, determined by the quality of its coal and by the freight rate, and 
the competition between fields is keen. Bituminous mining is normally 
beset by an uncertain demand. Most fields are affected by a seasonal 
fluctuation in demand, and all respond quickly to changes in the general 
tone of business. When the market is active, a shortage of transporta- 
tion usually develops, and as a mine runs only when cars are available, 
its output varies greatly from day to day. These factors make the 
distribution of bituminous coal a complex and ever-changing variable 
which must be measured at frequent intervals. 

Production 

The subject of production is treated in the weekly coal report of the 
United States Geological Survey, begun by C. E. Lesher in July, 1917. 
Weekly estimates of the total production of anthracite and bituminous 
coal and beehive coke are published, based in each case upon statements 
of the number of cars loaded by the railroads, collected either direct 
from the roads themselves or through the American Railroad Associa- 
tion. As the great bulk of the coal not converted into beehive coke 
at the mines is loaded into railroad cars for shipment, these figures 
furnish a solid basis upon which to estimate the total mine output. 
A formula is used which seeks to take into account the tonnage shipped 
by water, burned at the mines for steam and heat, sold to local trade 
used at associated manufacturing plants without transport, or carried 
by certain small roads not reporting. 

The estimates are published in a preliminary way within one week 
of the period represented. They are usually revised at least twice, as 
more complete data become available, and then stand as the accepted 
figures of production until the results of the annual mine canvass are 
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known, at which time it is possible to check the results obtained by 
the formula against the total mine production ascertained by actual 
count. Experience indicates that the margin of error in the figures 
of weekly production probably does not exceed 2 per cent. In 1918, 
for example, the sum of Mr. Lesher's weekly estimates, published 
January 4, 1919, was 585,883,000 net tons of bituminous, and 99,473,- 
000 net tons of anthracite. The mine canvass completed six months 
later gave a final figure of 579,386,000 tons of bituminous, and 98,826,- 
000 tons of anthracite. The error in the estimate was thus for bitumi- 
nous, 6,497,000 tons, or 1.1 per cent; that for anthracite, was 647,000 
tons, or 0.7 per cent. 

The statistics of total weekly production may be regarded as ade- 
quate. We need also, however, at least monthly statistics of produc- 
tion by states and by fields. It is not enough to know the total output, 
for a shortage in one locality may exist simultaneously with a surplus 
in another, and yet because of transportation difficulties the surplus 
may be unavailable to meet the shortage. Furthermore, there is as 
great a variety of coals as of cloth, and it frequently happens that coals 
suitable for a special purpose may be in short supply when an abund- 
ance of fuel for other purposes exists. A feature of the coal market in 
the Northeast throughout the present year has been a scarcity of coals 
suitable for gas manufacture, and at seaboard a scarcity of the low 
volatile coal. It follows that current statistics of output, by fields, 
will at the same time yield a measure of the output by grades of coal. 
In an attempt to meet the need for current production statistics, by 
localities, the Geological Survey has begun the publication of monthly 
estimates of production, by states based upon railroad shipments. 
Certain technical difficulties in separating between one state and an- 
other the tonnage of coal originated on railroads loading in more than 
one state must be overcome, however, before the estimates can be 
brought to the accuracy desired. 

For ordinary purposes weekly statistics of production are sufficiently 
frequent. At times, however, daily statistics become necessary, as 
was the case during the bituminous coal strike of November and 
December, 1919. Happily, the raw material upon which to base 
such estimates is at hand in daily telegraphic reports of coal loaded 
by the principal carriers which are received by the American Railroad 
Association. From these it is possible to approximate the tonnage of 
coal produced on a given day within 66 hours of the close of work on 
that day. 
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Factors Limiting Production 

Of scarcely less importance in intelligent direction of the industry- 
are current statistics of operating conditions at the mines which will 
isolate the factor limiting production in each district, and thereby 
make possible the application of remedial measures. Pioneer work in 
this direction has been done by Mr. Lesher of the Geological Survey in 
the system of weekly mine reports established during the war and 
maintained since. The arrangement is purely a voluntary one which 
has, however, received generous support from producers of coal. Each 
mine is asked to report at the end of the week the number of hours it 
has worked, and the number of hours it was shut down, the latter 
distributed among various possible causes of loss, rail transportation 
disability, shortage of labor, strikes, mechanical breakdowns in the 
mine, lack of orders, or other causes. The mine reports are assembled 
with the assistance of local operators' associations and forwarded to 
the Geological Survey at Washington. In districts where no associa- 
tion has been organized, the mines report direct to Washington. The 
work of tabulation and analysis is the only part of the task performed 
personally by the staff of the Survey. 

The time worked and lost at each mine is weighted by its hourly 
production and the results are averaged and expressed in percentage 
form, district by district. Because of the large number of individual 
statements to be assembled and tabulated, it has been found imprac- 
ticable to publish the returns before two weeks after the period they 
represent. 

The weekly operating reports have established their usefulness as 
an indicator of the particular factor to which attention must be directed 
if production is to be brought to a maximum. They are essentially 
control statistics, possessing incidental value as permanent records, 
but chiefly useful as a barometer of change from week to week. It is 
unsafe, for example, to cumulate the losses attributable to a particular 
factor from one week to the next. Elimination of one factor limiting 
production may bring into play others whose influence has hitherto 
been obscured by the first. 

Useful as are the weekly operating reports, there are many points in 
which the present system of obtaining them is subject to criticism. 
Since the Fuel Administration went out of existence, it has been 
possible to secure reports from only about 3,000 out of the 7,000 
commercial mines, or from approximately 60 per cent of the total 
tonnage. The returns actually received are believed to be so dis- 
tributed as to be fairly representative. More complete returns are, 
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however, greatly to be desired, especially as the statements based on 
these figures are widely accepted as a measure of the service rendered 
by the railroads in supplying cars for the operation of the mines, a 
subject of frequent controversy between the producers and the carriers 
of coal. A still more important criticism of the present system is that 
it provides no way of checking the accuracy of the statements submitted 
by individual operators. The temptation to exaggerate the extent of 
a car shortage is strong, and in the interest of accuracy some arrange- 
ment is desirable for periodical inspection of the reports in the field, 
and for a systematic checking of the statements of the operators against 
the records of the railroads themselves. 

Distribution 

A current record taken at monthly and in some cases even weekly 
intervals of the movement of coal from mine to consumer, is important 
even in normal times as a guide to both the shipper and the purchaser 
of coal. Comparisons of the present movement with records in preced- 
ing years will show whether coal is being shipped into a particular 
locality in normal volume or not, a fact which is of value to the pur- 
chaser in laying plans for buying coal, and to the shipper as a guide to 
his selling campaign. When the market becomes disturbed and meth- 
ods of controlling distribution are being discussed, a record of this 
movement becomes an imperative public need. 

The importance of distribution statistics can be made clear by an 
illustration : A cause of much concern in the present coal year has been 
a sharp decrease in the movement from the Northern Appalachian 
region to Lake Erie ports, for transshipment to the head of the Lakes. 
Now the Northwestern states draw their supply in part from the 
Lake docks, and in part from the mines of the Middle West, particularly 
Illinois. To know whether there will be a shortage of coal in the 
Northwest next winter, it is not sufficient to watch the Lake shipments 
alone. A current record must also be kept of the quantity of coal 
shipped north, past Chicago, from Indiana and Illinois. For to the 
extent to which the latter fields are increasing their shipments to the 
Northwest, a decrease in the Lake tonnage may be viewed with equa- 
nimity. The illustration is a simple one, and is only one of many that 
might be cited. Regardless of whether the readjustment of distribu- 
tion be accomplished by the trade itself or by quasi-public control, a 
record of the principal facts from week to week is a necessity. 

Two methods of recording distribution present themselves, both 
dependent upon the records of the railroads. The first and most 
complete is to assemble copies of the waybills for every car of coal 
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shipped, and to tabulate and analyze them in some central office having 
jurisdiction over all the roads in a given locality. Excellent work of 
this character is now being carried on by the Ohio Bureau of Coal 
Statistics, a railroad organization with headquarters at Columbus. 
Although the results obtained from working up the waybills of coal 
loaded are accurate in a high degree and susceptible of presentation in 
great detail, a month or two must elapse before the figures become 
available. The advantage of the second method of measuring distribu- 
tion lies in the promptness with which results can be made public. It 
consists in holding up the stream of coal on wheels at critical gateways 
and junction points, establishing, as it were, gaging stations for the 
measurement of the rate of flow. An example of such gaging records are 
the figures of cars dumped daily over tidewater piers at the North 
Atlantic ports. Like the first method, this depends upon the coopera- 
tion of the railroads or of the coal exchanges where such organizations 
exist. 

A third method of collecting distribution statistics, which may be 
used where no records are kept by the railroads, is to assemble state- 
ments from the operators themselves through their local associations. 
To make the record really valuable, however, it must be complete, 
and completeness is difficult of attainment for an operators' organiza- 
tion, membership in which is never compulsory. 

The part of the government in preparing statistics of distribution 
should, it is submitted, be confined to coordinating the work of private 
agencies and supplementing it where necessary. At present distri- 
bution statistics are available covering the following major movements: 

(1) Rail movement through Hudson River gateways to New England — weekly 

(2) Cars dumped over tidewater piers — daily and weekly 

(3) Disposition between coastwise, bunker, and export of coal handled at Charles- 
ton and Hampton Roads piers — weekly 

(4) Same for all Atlantic ports — monthly 

(5) Exports from Atlantic ports, by country of destination (lately established by 
the Department of Commerce) — weekly 

(6) Cargo and bunker fuel dumped at Lake Erie ports — daily and weekly 

(7) Destination of same — monthly 

(8) Coal passing through Sault Ste. Marie canals — monthly 

(9) Coal received at head of Lake Superior — monthly 

(10) Exports to Canada — monthly 

(11) Detailed distribution statistics for coal mined in Ohio — monthly 

(12) Details of westbound movement from the "Crescent," Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern Kentucky — monthly 

(13) Distribution records, more or less complete, kept by operators' associations in 
Indiana, Illinois, and the Rocky Mountain States — weekly or monthly. 
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This system of distribution records requires extension and supple- 
menting as follows: 

(1) More complete figures on rail movement to New England — weekly 

(2) Complete weekly figures as to disposition of coal dumped at tidewater 

(3) Shipments by car ferry to Canada — weekly 

(4) All-rail exports to Canada — weekly 

(5) Shipments westbound from the docks at the head of Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan, by destinations — weekly 

(6) Complete detailed statistics of distribution from Indiana and Illinois and 
Western Kentucky — monthly 

(7) Same for Northern and Middle Appalachian region not now covered — monthly 

(8) Same for Southern Appalachian, including Alabama — monthly 

With these statistics at hand, a comprehensive picture of the distri- 
bution of bituminous coal in the territory east of the Mississippi and 
Missouri — the part of the country where a distribution problem can 
be said at present to exist — would be possible. As pointed out above, 
the work can be done most successfully by the railroads and the oper- 
ators' associations, the government confining its activities to coordi- 
nating the reports of other agencies and occasionally to collecting the 
details where no local agency exists. The Fuel Administration's records 
of distribution during the war period furnish a background against 
which to measure present performance in the distribution of coal. 
That the government must itself undertake the final collection and 
analysis of the results is clearly indicated by the jealousies between 
shippers and carriers which militate against the free exchange of 
information between them. The total cost to the government of ob- 
taining these distribution figures would probably not exceed $10,000 
a year, if the work were carried on in conjunction with other studies 
of coal production and distribution. 

Stocks 

The subject of consumers' stocks of fuel is almost a virgin field. 
Prior to the war it had remained entirely unexplored. Yet when a 
sufficient store of data concerning stocks is available for comparison, 
stocks are likely to prove the most significant single barometer of the 
coal supply, for stocks constitute the consumer's reserve against an 
interruption to his line of communication. 

In the United States it is not customary to store coal above ground 
at the mine, nor is there any present indication that the practice will 
be adopted in the future. It has been aptly remarked that the cheapest 
place to store coal is underground in the coal bed. Every rehandling 
of coal adds greatly to the cost laid down at the consumer's door. 
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Furthermore, since the limiting factor in times of fuel shortage is 
almost always transportation, accumulations of mined coal at the mine 
mouth would avail but little. What is wanted is coal at the factory, 
not coal at the mine. 

The quantity of fuel which is available for use at any one time thus 
consists of the coal en route and of the coal already in the hands of 
the consumer. The first is a sort of mobile reserve; it comprises the 
coal on wheels and the coal held on the commercial docks at the head 
of the Great Lakes and at New England tidewater points. The coal 
on wheels is a more or less constant quantity, like the raw material in 
process at a manufacturing plant. While the docks at the head of the 
Lakes constitute the greatest coal-storage plant in the world, with a 
capacity of 15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, the quantity on hand 
at the docks varies greatly from summer to winter and should, therefore, 
be excluded from figures of consumers' stocks, if it is desired to make 
them comparable. For this reason the dock coal is regarded as a part 
of the coal in transit rather than part of the commercial stocks. 

At many establishments it is the practice to carry small stocks and 
to depend chiefly on the mobile reserve of coal in transit. It is this type 
of plant that is the first to suffer in a sudden tie-up of transportation, 
such as may be caused by a great storm or by a railroad strike. Storms 
like those of the winter of 1917-1918 are hurtful because they make un- 
available the mobile reserve. The suffering at such a time is due not so 
much to a stoppage of production at the mine as to an interference in 
the delivery of coal already loaded. 

Stocks, therefore, are a very useful barometer of the coal supply. 
They are the final proof of whether or not production has been keeping 
pace with consumption. Other things being equal, very large stocks 
are a sign that the market has been oversupplied and forecast a season 
of low prices. Depleted stocks, on the other hand, show that produc- 
tion has fallen behind consumption and forecast a period of active 
demand and consequently of high prices. Data on stocks would, there- 
fore, furnish a fact basis for the ordinary commercial transactions of 
buying and selling coal. Moreover, in formulating a program of dis- 
tribution, a knowledge of consumers' stocks is indispensable. When in 
June, 1920, representatives of New England and of the Northwest 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission, praying for 
priority in the distribution of the limited quantity of coal then being 
produced, the most significant test of the solidity of their claims was 
the general level of stocks in the two localities. 

The task of taking a complete count of stocks is very great. The 
number of commercial consumers was found by the Fuel Administra- 
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tion to exceed 90,000. Only a large statistical office, devoting its pri- 
mary attention to the maintenance of a mailing list of commercial con- 
sumers of coal, could hope to obtain a complete count of stocks and even 
then completeness would be purchased at the sacrifice of rapid publi- 
cation of results. The very magnitude of the task suggests that better 
results could be obtained by sampling. An experiment in this direction, 
begun by the Fuel Administration in the first quarter of 1919 and re- 
peated by the Bituminous Coal Commission in cooperation with the 
Geological Survey in June, 1920, indicates that by addressing a limited 
list of perhaps 5,000 representative consumers well scattered over the 
country, and ascertaining both stocks on hand and current consump- 
tion, it is possible to express the stocks in terms of weeks' supply, a 
common denominator for all localities, periods, and types of consumers. 
Having obtained the average week's supply at the current rate of 
consumption, for the major groups of consumers, we may approximate 
the total quantity of coal in commercial storage by weighting the stocks 
of each group by their weekly requirements. Calculations of this sort 
are necessarily estimates and are subject to a considerable margm of 
error, but it is possible to check the results against the known produc- 
tion and the apparent consumption, taking into account exports and 
imports. Subjected to this test, estimates of total commercial stocks 
which were wide of the mark would involve sudden and erratic changes 
in rates of consumption which did not square with other facts of record. 
The following estimates of total commercial stocks from October 1, 
1916, to June 1, 1920, built up from sample reports of weeks' supply, 
meet this test fairly well. 

TOTAL COMMERCIAL STOCKS OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 

October 1, 1916, to June 1, 1920 

(Net Tons) 

October 1, 1916 from 25 to 29 million probably 27,000,000 

'■ " ' ~" 28,100,000 



October 1, 1917 " 26 to 30 

July 15, 1918 " 38 to 42 

October 1, 1918 " 58 to 60 

Day of the Armistice " 62 to 64 

January 1, 1919 " 57 to 59 

April 1,1919 " 38 to 42 

March 1, 1920 " 22 to 26 

June 1, 1920 " 18 to 22 

a Subject to revision. 



39,700,000 
59,000,000 
63,000,000 
57,900,000 
40,400,000 
'24,000,000 
»20,000,000 



These figures, it may be remarked in passing, indicate the necessity 
of putting into storage some 10,000,000 tons of coal between June 1, 
1920, and the following winter, a fact of great importance in fixing the 
amount of coal to be produced weekly and for which railroad transpor- 
tation must be provided. 

The collection of data on stocks is clearly a task for the government. 
Although the details of distribution can properly be recorded by the 
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shippers and carriers of coal, consumers display a pardonable reluctance 
in divulging their stocks and requirements. It is believed that the time 
is ripe for a quarterly canvass of stocks in the hands of representative 
consumers. The results should be made available in preliminary 
fashion within a month after the date of stock-taking. The total cost 
of such a quarterly stock report would not exceed $10,000 per year. 

Requirements 

In obtaining statistics of stocks, the most uncertain element in future 
requirements will be cleared up also. We are accustomed to speak of 
the extraordinary increase in fuel consumption during the war period, 
and of the slump in consumption during the year 1919. The figures of 
production for the twoyears, 1918 and 1919, are indeed startlingly wide 
apart— 579,000,000 tons in the war year, and 458,000,000 tons in the 
year of reconstruction. But of the difference — 121,000,000 tons — 
probably not more than 51,000,000 tons represented a variation in the 
rate of consumption, the larger part — 70,000,000 tons — being changes 
in stocks. Foi during 1918 there was a net addition to stocks of 30,000,- 
000 tons, and during 1919 a net draft on stocks of 40,000,000 tons. In 
other words, any one attempting to forecast requirements at the 
beginning of 1919 would have been more concerned with the stocks 
then on hand than with the depression in business activity, great as 
the latter was to prove. 

The consumption of coal is a fairly constant quantity, except as 
affected by the seasons and by business depressions. We are con- 
stantly adding to our store of information concerning the normal 
seasonal fluctuation in consumption, but we cannot yet predict whether 
the winter will be cold or mild. The forecasting of business depres- 
sions is beyond the ken of the coal producer. However, given informa- 
tion as to stocks, a certain season of the year, and a healthy tone of 
business, the monthly consumption of fuel may be predicted with a 
considerable degree of success. 

The experience of the Fuel Administration indicates that the best 
way to build up a budget of requirements is to make use of records of 
past consumption, with allowances for changes to be expected, rather 
than to ask each consumer of coal how much he is likely to need. 
The latter is not only burdensome and time-consuming, but in practice 
is likely to yield very unreliable results. The job is so big that no one 
ever tries it unless a shortage of fuel is believed to be impending; at 
such a time every consumer will overstate his requirements in the 
belief that the record will be used as a basis for allotting the limited 
supply of fuel, and the resultant inflation may be great. The subject 
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of requirements is important enough to warrant the most careful study. 
It is a subject, however, where hindsight is as necessary as foresight, 
and progress is likely to be made in proportion as our information as to 
actual consumption of coal, by industries, by localities, and by seasons, 
becomes more detailed and exact. 

Prices 

The importance of current records of prices is so obvious as to require 
no comment here. They are watched intently not only by buyers and 
sellers of coal, but as a measure of the social justice of the producers' 
profits. For this latter purpose the most satisfactory index is the aver- 
age realization rather than the spot or market price. The great bulk 
of soft coal is sold under contract. Contracts ordinarily run for a 
year, beginning with April 1, the opening of the "coal year," and 
sometimes for two, three, five, or even twenty years. Although such 
long-term contracts usually contain clauses automatically increasing 
the prices, in the event of wage increases, the price charged per ton is 
much lower than the ordinary market price. The test of the operator's 
profit is, therefore, not the spot price which, during periods of scarcity, 
may be forced up to very high levels, but rather the average price of 
all of the coal which is marketed. The producers of coal have secured 
a temporary injunction restraining the Federal Trade Commission 
from imposing penalties for failure to supply monthly figures on realiza- 
tion and cost, but the Commission is still receiving a sufficient number 
of voluntary reports to enable it to keep up the record. As an index to 
the operators' return, these reports have great value and are properly 
to be considered as a part of the control statistics of the coal industry. 

Quite apart from the social justice of a prevailing price of coal, 
prices have an immediate significance in coal distribution and consump- 
tion. The demand for coal is notably inelastic. As the ultimate 
source of most of our power and heat, it has no competitor or substitute 
on a large scale. In consequence even a slight maladjustment between 
demand and supply creates abnormal prices for free or non-contract 
coal. This principle is well illustrated by the experience of the spring 
and summer of 1920. During this season there have been few authen- 
ticated instances of plants actually closing down for lack of fuel, yet 
the difficulty of obtaining coal and the apprehension of a possible in- 
terruption of supply during the winter have induced purchasers to 
pay spot prices from 100 to 500 per cent above the government maxi- 
mum. The minute prices reach such extravagant levels, inequalities 
and irregularities in the distribution of coal develop. Consumers, like 
public utilities, operating under a fixed return, cannot compete with 
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prosperous manufacturers who are able to increase the price of their 
product and with whom, as often happens, coal is a minor item of ex- 
pense. Even the prudent consumer, whose requirements are covered 
by contract, finds difficulty in securing deliveries on the contracts he 
holds. The result is that in addition to the general draft upon stocks, 
which occurs in a time of scarcity, some consumers run out of their 
supply long before others, and if a tie-up of transportation occurs, 
occasioned perhaps by a great storm, the results are much more se- 
rious than if the same amount of coal had been evenly distributed among 
all consumers. 

The price factor may even go so far as to divert streams of coal from 
one locality to another. An outstanding feature of the coal distribu- 
tion in the first half of 1920 has been an increase in the relative move- 
ment to Detroit and the Southern Peninsula of Michigan. Michigan 
consumers were indeed in need of fuel. Their reserves had been eaten 
into during the coal strike of the winter of 1919 as severely as those 
in any locality. But when it came to bidding for the limited output of 
coal in the Northern and Middle Appalachian region, the prosperous 
automobile makers and their train of subsidiary industries were able 
to get more than their proportionate share at the expense of the 
movement up the Lakes to the Northwest. A still more outstanding 
illustration of the effect of prices upon distribution is the diversion for 
export overseas, of tidewater coal which normally would move to New 
England. It is no doubt just to say that when New England really 
needs the coal she will pay the price and keep it from moving abroad, 
but the fact remains that under the stresses set up by price differentials, 
a condition of temporary shortage more or less severe, affecting a whole 
locality, has been brought about. 

These illustrations point to the necessity of adequate "records of 
prices," including prices for free coal and also average realization 
figures, as a part of a well-balanced system of control statistics of coal 
distribution. 



